CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY

and which had secured for that party a large majority. She used her
power to try to prevent the formation of a Liberal Government when
the same party secured a majority in 1886. She intrigued with the
leaders of the Opposition in an attempt to secure the defeat of the
Government later in the same year. She acted as broker in the alliance
between Conservatives and Liberal Unionists.

The subsequent monarchs appear to have taken a constitutional view
of their functions. A phrase from a letter from the private secretary to
the Prime Minister, referring to the Army reforms of 1905, is worth
quoting. * The King cannot withhold his consent from the proposals
which he is advised by the Cabinet to approve, but he cannot conceal
his strong misgiving.. ..'x Though George V insisted on seeing the
leaders of the Opposition in 1910, he did so with the Prime Minister's
consent, and he sought information, not assistance in defeating the
Government.2 In 1918, when George V tried to persuade the Prime
Minister to retain Sir William Robertson as Chief of the Imperial
General Staff, Mr Lloyd George threatened resignation if the King
insisted. Lord Stamfordham replied that the King had no idea of
insisting.3 In 1929, apparently, George V raised objections to receiving
an ambassador from the Soviet Union. c The Foreign Secretary had to
put it to his Sovereign that here was a Cabinet decision. Politely but
firmly, he did so put it':4 and the King received the ambassador.

Mr Asquith in 1913 wrote a long memorandum on the rights and
obligations of the Crown. 5

"We have now a well-established tradition of two hundred years, that, in
the last resort, the occupant of the Throne accepts and acts on the advice of

his ministers-----He is entided and bound to give his ministers all relevant

information which comes to him; to point out objections which seem to him
valid against the course ^which they advise; to suggest (if he thinks fit)
an alternative policy. Such intimations are always received by ministers
with the utmost respect and considered with more respect and deference
than if they proceeded from any other quarter. But, in the end, the Sovereign
always acts upon the advice which ministers, after (if need be) recon-

1 Lee, King Edward VII\ n, p. 206.                3 Below, pp. 442-3.

3  Nicolson, King George V^ pp. 321-2.

4  Life of Arthur Henderson, p. 312.

5  Life of Lord Oxford and Asquitk, II, pp. 29-31.
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